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nlity, to the conception of something truly 
original, yet perfectly pure. 

He also will find his advantage in having 
obtained a guide in the invention of deco- 
rations of which, as we shall show, we 
would have many more in English villas 
than economy at present allows. Oandidus 
complains in his Note-Book, that Eliza- 
bethan architecture is frequently adopted, 
because it is easy, with a pair of scissors, to 
derive a zigzag ornament from a doubled 
piece of paper. But we would fain hope 
that none of our professional architects have 
so far lost sight of the meaning of their art, 
as to believe that roughening stone mathe- 
matically is bestowing decoration, though 
we are too sternly convinced that they be- 
lieve mankind to be more shortsighted by 
at least thirty yards than they are; for 
they think of nothing but general effect in 
their ornaments, and lay on their flower- 
work so carelessly, that a good substantial 
captain's biscuit, with the small holes left 
by the penetration of the baker's four fin- 
gers, encircling the large one which testi- 
fies of the forcible passage of ; his thumb, 
would form quite as elegant a rosette as 
hundreds now perpetrated in stone. Now, 
there is nothing which requires study so 
close, or experiment so frequent, as the 
proper designing of ornament. For its use 
and position some definite rules may be 
given; but, when the space and position 
have been determined, the lines of curva- 
ture, the breadth, depth, and sharpness of 
the shadows to be obtained, the juncture 
of the parts of a group, and the general ex- 
pression, will present questions for the solu- 
tion of which the study of years will some- 
times scarcely be sufficient;* for they de- 
pend upon the feeling of the eye aud hand, 
and there is nothing like perfection }n deco- 
ration,, nothing which, in all probability, 
might not, by further consideration, be im- 
proved. Now, in cases in which the out- 
lines and large masses are determined by 
situation, the architect will frequently find 
it necessary to fall back upon his decora- 
tions, as the only means of obtaining cha- 
racter ; and that which before was an un- 
meaning lump of jagged freestone, will be- 
come a part of expression, an accessory of 
beautiful design, varied in its form, and 
delicate in its effect. Then, instead of 
shrinking from his bits of ornament, as 
from things which will give him trouble to 
invent, and will answer no other purpose 
than that of occupying what would other- 
wise have looked blank, the designer will 
view them as a sufficient corps de reserve, 
to be brought up when the eye comes to 
close quarters with the edifice, to maintain 
and deepen the impression it has previously 
received. Much more time will be spent 
in the conception, much more labor in the 
execution, of such meaning ornaments, but 
both will be well spent, and well rewarded. 

These hints will he sufficient to explain 
our meaning, and we have not space to do 
more, as the object of these papers is 
rather to observe than to advise. Besides, 
in questions of expression so intricate, it is 
almost impossible to advance fixed princi- 
ples; every mind will have perceptions of 
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its own, which will guide its speculations, 
every hand, and eye, and peculiar feeling, 
varying even from year to year. We have 
only started the subject of correspondence 
with individual character, because we 
think that imaginative minds might take 
up the idea with some success, as furnish- 
ing them with a guide in the variation of 
their designs, more certain than mere ex- 
periment or unmeaning forms, or than ring- 
ing indiscriminate changes on component 
parts of established beauty. To the reve- 
rie, rather than the investigation, to the 
dream, rather than the deliberation, of the 
architect, we recommend it, as a branch 
of Art in which instinct will do more than 
precept, and inspiration than technicality. 
The correspondence of onr villa architec- 
ture with onr natural scenery may be de- 
termined with far greater accuracy, and 
will require careful investigation. 

We had hoped to have concluded the 
Villa in this paper ; but the importance of 
domestic architecture at the present day, 
when people want houses more than for- 
tresses, safes more than keeps, and sculle- 
ries more than dungeons, is sufficient apo- 
logy for delay. 

WIGS AND THETB WEAREES. 

"Wigs were made to protect obstinate old heads 
from the rays of truth." A.vokymoos Acthor. 

When it is is said that Hadrian was the first 
Roman Emperor who wore a wig, nothing more 
is meant than that he was the first who avow- 
edly wore one. They were common enough 
before his time. Caligulaand Messalina put 
thera on, for purposes of disguise, when they 
were abroad at night ; and Otho condescended 
to conceal his baldness with what he fain hoped 
his subject*! would accept as a natural head of 
hair belonging to one who bore the name of 
Caesar. 

As for the origin of wigs, the honor of the in- 
vention is attributed to the luxurious Iapy- 
gians, in Southern Italy. The Louvain theolo- 
gians, who published a French version of the 
Bible, affected however to discover the first 
mention of perukes in a passage in the fourth 
chapter of Isaiah. The Vulgate has these 
words : — " Decalvabit Dominus verticem filia- 
rum Sion, et Dominus crinem earum nudabit." 
This the Louvain gentlemen translated into 
French as follows : — " Le Seigneur dechevelera 
les tStes des filles de Sion; et le Seigneur de- 
couvrira leurs perruques." The which, done 
into English, implies that " The Lord will 
pluck the hair from the heads of the daughters 
of Sion, and will expose their periwigs." My 
fair friend, you would perhaps fling your own 
in my face were I to presume to tell you what 
the true reading is. 

In the above free-and-easy translation, the 
theologians in question followed no less an au- 
thority than St. Paulinus of Nola, and thus 
had respectable warrant for their singular 
mistake. 

Allusions to wigs are frequently made both 
by the historians and poets of ancient times. 
We know that they were worn by fashionable 
gentlemen in Palmyra and Baalbec, and that 
the Lycians took to them out of necessity. 
When their conqueror, Mausoleus, had ruthless- 
ly ordered all their heads to b,e shaven, the 
poor Lycians felt themselves so supremely ridi- 
culous, that they induced the king's general 
Condalus, by means of an irresistible bribe, 
to permit them to import wigs from Greece ; 
and the symbol of their degradation became the 
very pink of Lycian fashion. 

* * * * * - 

Ovid and Martial celebrate the gold-colored 
wigs of Germany. The latter writer is very 



severe on the dandies and coquettes of his day, 
who thought to win attraction under a wig. 
Propertius, who could describe so tenderly and 
appreciate so well what was lovely in girlhood, 
whips his butterflies into dragons at the bare 
idea of a nymph in a toupet; Venus Anadyo- 
mene herself would have had no charms for 
that gentle sigher of sweet and enervating 
sounds, had she wooed him in borrowed hair. 
If he was not particular touching morals, he 
was very strict concerning curls. 

If the classical poets winged their satirical 
shafts against wigs, these were as little spared 
by the mimic thunderbolts of the Fathers, 
Councils and Canons of the early Church. Even 
poets and Christian elders could no more digest 
human hair than can the crocodile, of whom, 
dead, it is said, you may know how many indi- 
viduals he devoured living by the number oi 
hair-balls in the stomach, which can neither 
digest nor eject them. The indignation of Ter- 
tullian respecting these said wigs is something 
perfectly terrific. Not less is that of St. Gre- 
gory of Nazianzus, who especially vouches for 
the virtue of his simple sister Gorgohia, for the 
reason that she neither cared to curl her own 
hair, nor to repair its lack of beauty by the aid 
of a wig. The thunder of St. Jerome against 
these adornments was quite as loud as that of 
any of the Fathers. They were preached against 
as unbecoming to Christianity. Council after 
Council, from the first at Constantinople to the 
last Provincial Council at Tours, denounced 
wigs even when worn in joke. " There is no 
joke in the matter !" exclaimed the exceedingly 
kate St. Bernard ; "the woman who wears a 
wig commits a mortal sin !" St. John Chrysos- 
tom cites St. Paul against the fashion, arguing 
that they who prayed or preached in wigs could 
not be said to worship or to teach the Word of 
God "with head uncovered." Look!" says 
Cyprian to the wearers of false hair ; " look at 
the Pagans ! they pray in veils. What better 
are you than Pagans if you come to prayers in 
perukes ?" Many local synods would autho- ■ 
rize no fashion of wearing the hair but straight 
and short. This form was especially enjoined ■ 
on the clergy generally. 

* * ' ■ + * * 

No pains were spared to deter women from 
this enormity. St. Jerome holds up the fate 
of Praetexta as a warning to all ladies addicted 
to the fashion of the world. Praetexta was 
a very respectable lady, married to a somewhat 
paganish husband, Hymetius. Their niece, 
Eustochia, resided with them. At the instiga- 
tion of the husband, Praetexta took the shy 
Eustochia in hand, attired her in a splendid 
dress, and covered her fair neck witji ringlets. 
Having enjoyed the sight of the modest maiden 
so attired, Praetexta went to bed. To that 
bedside immediately descended ah angel, with 
wrath upon his brow, and billows of angry 
sounds rolling from his lips. "Thou hast," 
said the spirit, " obeyed thy husband rather 
than the Lord, and hast dared to deck the hair 
of a virgin, and made her look like a daughter 
of earth. For this do I wither up thy hands, 
and, bid them recognize the enormity of 
thy crime in the amount of thy anguish and 
bodily suffering. Five months more shalt thou 
live, and then Hell shall be thy portion ; and 
if thou art bold enough to touch the head of 
Eustochia again, thy husband and thy children 
shall die even before thee." 

St. Jerome pledges himself for the truth of 
this story, which is exceedingly perplexing and 
utterly unintelligible. . 

* ■* * * * 

"All personal disguise," says Tertullian, "is 
adultery before God. All perukes, paint, and 
powder are such disguises, and inventions of 
the devil ;" ergo, &c. This zealous individual 
appeals to personal as often as to religious feel- 
ing. " If you will not fling away your false 
bair," says he, " as hateful to Heaven, cannot 
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I make it hateful to yourselves, by reminding, 
you that the false hair you wear may have 
come not only from a criminal but from a very 
dirty head, perhaps from the head of one al- 
ready damned ?" 

This was a very hard hit indeed ; but it was 
not nearly so clever a stroke at wigs as that 
dealt by Clemens of Alexandria. The latter in- 
formed the astounded wig-wearers that, when 
they knelt at church to receive the blessing, 
they must be good enough to recollect that the 
benediction remained on the wig, and did not 
pass through to the wearer ! This was a stum- 
bling-block to the people ; many of whom how- 
ever retained the peruke, and took their chance 
as to the percolating through it of the be- 
nediction. 

On similarly obstinate people, Tertullian rail- 
ed with a hasty charge of ill-prepared logic. 
"You were not born with wigs," said he; 
"God did not give them to you. God not 
giving them, you must necessarily have received 
them from the devil." It was manifest that so 
rickety a syllogism was incapable of shaking 
the lightest scratch from a reasoning Christian's 
skull. 

* * * * * 
Before the period of the Conquest, ecclesias- 
tics were hardly distinguishable from the laity 
except by the tonsure ; and of this they Beem 
to have been partly ashamed, for they concealed 
it, to the best of their ability, by brushing the 
long hair around, so as to cover the distinc- 
tive mark. It was only the great dignitaries 
who wore beards : had a poor priest ventured 
to carry. one on his face, he would have had 
the one pulled and the other slapped by his ec- 
clesiastical superiors. The inferior clergy cared 
nothing about the matter till beards were inter- 
dicted, as far as they were concerned ; and 
when the Council of Limoges, in 1031, decreed 
that the wearing of the beard was to be entirely 
optional, all concerned lost all concern in the 
question. Desire had only fastened itself upon 
what was forbidden. As for the more dignified 
clergy of the period, they were the most splen- 
did dressers of the day ; and the greatest " dan- 
dies " were those who officiated at the altar. 
No censure directed against their extravagance 
in this respect had any effect upon them. It 
was only when the reproof seemingly came 
from Heaven that they cared for it ; as in the 
case of the young soldier in the army of Ste- 
phen, who was intensely vain of the locks 
which fell from his crown to his knees, and 
which he suddenly cut off close to the roots, in 
consequence of dreaming that the devil was 
strangling him with his own luxuriant ringlets. 
The dream did not cure other fops. In the 
days of King John, our excellent fathers actu- 
ally curled their hair with crisping irons, and 
bound their locks with fillets, like girls. They 
went bareheaded lest the beauty of their curls 
should be disturbed by a cap ; and they were 
not at all the. sort of men that we should sus- 
pect of having wrung Magna Charta from the 

- King ; that Magna Charta, the original copy of 
which once fell into the hands of a tailor, who 
was cutting it into other measures for men, 
when it was rescued, not without difficulty, and 
consigned to its present safe custody in the 
British Museum. 

English ladies (despite the fact that English 
lords cherished wigs even in the days of Ste- 
phen) do not appear to have adopted the fashion 
of wearing wigs until about the year 1350. 
Junius, in his " Commentarium da Coma," 
says that false hair came into use here with 
the ladies about that time, and that such use 
had never before been adopted by English 
matrons. 

* * » * ♦ 

When Henry I. of England was in France, 
Sirron, Bishop of Seez, told him that Heaven 
was disgusted at the aspect of Christians in 
long hair, or who wore on manly heads locks 



that perhaps originally came from female brows. 
They were, he said, sons of Belial for so offend- 
ing : — " Pervicaces filii Belial, capita sua cornis 
mulierum ornata." 

The King looked grave : the prelate insinua- 
tingly invited the father of his people, who 
wore long if not false hair, to set a worthy ex- 
ample. " We'll think of it," said the sove- 
reign. " No time like the present," replied the 
prelate, who produced a pair of scissors from 
his episcopal sleeve, and advanced towards 
Henry, prepared to sweep off those honors which 
the monarch would fain have preserved. But 
what was the sceptre of the prince to the for- 
ceps of the priest ? The former meekly sat down 
at the entrance of his tent, while Bishop Sirron 
clipped him with the skillful alacrity of Figaro. 
Noble after noble submitted to the same opera- 
tion ; and, while these were being docked by the 
more dignified clergy, a host of inferior ecclesi- 
astics passed through the ranks of the grinning 
soldiers, and cut off hair enough to have made 
the fortunes of all the periwig builders who 
rolled in gilded chariots during the palmy days 
of the Grand Monarque. 

In what then but in profligate days could 
wigs have triumphed in England? Periwigs 
established themselves victoriously (dividing 
even the Church) under Louis XIV. When" a 
boy, that king had such long and beautiful hair 
that a fashion ensued for all classes to wear at 
least an imitation thereof. When Louis began 
to lose his own, he also took to false adorn- 
ment ; and full-bottomed wigs bade defiance to 
the canons of the Church. 

Charles II. did not bring the fashion with him 
to Whitehall. On the contrary, he withstood 
it. He forbade the members of the University 
to wear periwigs, smoke tobacco, or read their 
sermons. The members did all three, and 
Charles soon found himself doing the first two. 
"On the 2d November, 1663," says Pepys, 
" I heard the Luke say, that he was going to 
wear a periwig; and they say the King also 
will. I never till this day," he adds, " observed 
that the King was so mighty grey." This per- 
haps was the reason why Charles stooped to as- 
sume what he had before denounced. Pepys 
himself had ventured on the step in the previous 
May ; and what a business it was for the little 
man ! Hear him. " 8th. At Mr. Jervas's, my 
old barber. I did try two or three borders and 
periwigs, meaning to wear one; and yet I have 
no stomach for it ; but that the pains of keep- 
ing my hair clean is so great. He trimmed 
me, and at last I parted ; but my mind was 
almost altered from my first purpose, from the 
trouble which I foresee will be in wearing 
them also." He took some time to make up 
his mind ; and only in October of the same 
year does he take poor Mrs. Pepys " to my 
periwig maker's, and there showed my wife the 
periwig made for me, and she likes it very 
well." 

In April, 1665, the wig was in the hands of 
Jervas, under repair. In the meantime, our 
old friend took to his natural hair ; but early in 
May we find him recording, "that this day, 
after I had suffered my own hayre to grow 
long, in order to wearing it, I find the conve- 
nience of periwigs is so great, that I have cut 
off all short again, and will keep to periwigs." 
In the autumn, on Sunday the 3rd of Septem- 
ber, the wicked little gallant moralizes thus on 
periwigs and their prospects. "Up, and put 
on my colored silk suit, very fine, and my new 
periwig, bought a good while since, but durst not 
wear, because the plague was in Westminster 
when I bought it; and it is a wonder, what 
will be the fashion, after the plague is done, as 
to periwigs, for nobody will dare to buy any 
hayre for fear of the infection, that it had been 
cut off the heads of people dead of the plague." 
The plague and fear thereof were clean forgot- 
ten before many months had passed; and in 
June, 1666, Pepys says: — "Walking in the 



gallerie at Whitehall, I find the ladies of honor 
dressed in their riding-garbs, with coats and 
doublets with deep skirts, just for all the world 
like mine ; and buttoned their doublets up their 
breasts, with periwigs and with hats. So that 
only for a long petticoat dragging under their 
men's coats, nobody could take them for women 
in any point whatever ; which was an odd sight, 
and a sight that did not please me." The mo- 
ralist at Whitehall, however, could forget his 
mission when at " Mercer's." There, on the 
14th of August, 1666, the thanksgiving day for 
the recent naval victory, after "hearing a 
piece of the Dean of Westminster's sermon," 
dining merrily, enjoying the sport at the Bear 
Garden, and letting off fireworks, the periwig 
philosopher, with his wife, Lady Penn, Pegg 
and Nan Wright, kept it up at Mrs. Mercer's 
after midnight; "and there, mighty merry, 
smutting one another with candle-grease and 
soot, until most of us were like devils. And 
that being done, then we broke up, and to 
my house, and there I made them drink; and 
up stairs we went and then fell into dancing, 
W. Battelier dancing well ; and dressing him 
and I, and one Mr. Banister, who, with my 
wife, came over also with us, like women ; and 
Mercer put on a suit of Tom's, like a boy. And 
Mr. Wright, and my wife, and Pegg Penn put 
on periwigs, and thus we spent till three or four 
in the morning, mighty merry;" and little 
troubled with the thought whether the skull 
which had afforded the hair for such periwig 
were lying in the pest-fields or not. 

By the following year,. our rising gentleman 
grows extravagant in his outlay for such adorn- 
ments ; and he who had been content to wear a; 
wig at 23s. buys now a pair for £A 10s. — 
"mighty fine; indeed too fine, I thought, for 
me." And yet, amazingly proud was the ma- 
caroni of his purchase, recording . two days 
afterwards, that he had been "to church, and, 
with my mourning, very handsome; and new 
periwig made great show." 

* . * *. * ' * 

Tillotsonis the first of our clergy represented 
in a wig, and that a mere substitute for the na- 
tural head of hair. "I can remember, "he says,' 
in one of his sermons, " since the wearing of 
the hair below the ears was looked upon, as a 
sin of the first magnitude ; and when ministers 
generally, whatever their text was, did either 
find or make occasion to reprove the great sin 
of long hair; and if they saw any one in the 
congregation guilty in that kind, they would 
point him out particularly, and let fly at him 
with great zeal." 

« * * • » 

The French monarchs wore their own hair 
cut short, until the reign of Louis XIII., who 
was the first King of France who wore a wig. 
To the fashion set by him is owing that 
France ultimately became the paradise of per- 
ruquiers. 

In 1660, they first appeared on the heads of 
a few dandy abbes. As Ireland, in Edward 
Dwyer, or "Edward of the Wig," has- pre- 
served the memory of the first of her sons who 
took to a periwig, so France has handed down 
the Abb6 de la Riviere, who died Bishop of 
Langres, as being the ecclesiastical innovator on 
whose head first rested a wig, with all the conse- 
quences of such guilty outrage of canonical dis- 
cipline. The indignation of strict churchmen 
was extreme; and as the fashion began to 
spread amongst prelates, canons, and cures, the 
Bishop of Toul sat himself down and wrote a 
" blast " against perukes, the wearing of which,. 
he said, unchristianized those who adopted the 
fashion. It was even solemnly announced that 
a man had better not pray at all than pray with 
his head so covered. No profanity was intend- 
ed when zealous, close-cropped, and bareheaded 
ecclesiastics reminded their bewigged brethren, 
that they were bound to imitate Christ in 
all things; and then asked them, if the Saviour 
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were likely to recognize a resemblance to him- 
self in a priest under a wig. 

* * • * * 

But of all the filters against wigs, none was 
so serious and -chivalresque as " Jean Baptiste 
Thiers, Docteur en ThSologie et Cure de Cham- 
prond." Dr. Thiers, in the year 1690, wrote a 
book of some six hundred pages against the 
wearing of wigs by ecclesiastics. He published 
the same at his own expense; and high au- 
thority pronounced it conformable in every 
respect to the " Roman Catholic and Apostolic 
Church." Dr. Thiers wrote a brief preface to 
his work, in which he invokes an abundant 
visitation of divine peace and grace on those 
who read his volume with tranquillity of mind, 
and who preferred truth to fashion. The invo- 
cation, I fear, is made in vain ; for the tedious- 
ness of the author slays all tranquillity of spirit 
on the part of the reader, who cannot however 
refrain from smiling at seeing the very existence 
of Christianity made to depend upon the ques- 
tion of perukes. The book is a dull book : but 
the prevailing idea in it; — that it is all over 
with religion if perukes be not abolished — is 
one that might compel a cynic to inextinguish- 
able laughter. Yes, says the Doctor, the origin 
of the tonsure is to be found in the cutting of 
Peter's hair by the Gentiles, to make him look 
ridiculous ; therefore, he who hides the tonsure 
beneath a peruke, insults the Prince of the 
Apostles ! A species of reasoning, anything 
comparable with which is not to be found 
/ in that book which Borne has honored by con- 
demning — Whately's "Logic." 

The volume however affords evidence of the 
intense excitement raised in France by the dis- 
cussion of the bearing of wigs on Christianity. 
For a season, the question in some degree re- 
sembled, in its treatment at least, that of bap- 
tismal regeneration, as now treated among our- 
selves. No primitively-minded prelate would 
license a cure' who professed neutrality on the 
matter of wigs. The wearers of these were 
often turned out of their benefices; but then 
they were welcomed in other dioceses, by bishops 
who were heterodoxly given to the mundane 
comfort of wiggery. Terrible scenes took place 
in vestries between wigged priests ready to re- 
pair to the altar, and their brethren or supe- 
riors who sought to prevent them. Chapters 
suspended such priests from place and profit; 
Parliaments broke the decree of suspension, and 
chapters renewed the interdict. Decree was 
abolished by counter-decree, and the whole 
Church was rent in twain by the contending 
parties. 

* • * » * * 

In France wigs ended by assuming the ap- 
pearance of Nature. In the Heigh of Terror, 
the modish blonde perukes worn by females 
were ihade of hair purchased from the execu- 
tioner, of whom old ladies bought the curls 
which had clustered about the young necks that 
had been severed by the knife of Samson. But 
after this the fashion ceased among women, as 
it had already done among men, beginning to 
do so with the latter when Franklin appeared 
in his own hair, unpowdered, at the Court of 
Louis XVI; and from that period wigs have 
belonged only to history. 

■ * » •■ * » * 

Habits mid Men. 



EXCAVATIONS NEAR NAPLES. 

The following correspondence of the 
London Aihenmum will be read with in- 
terest : — 

Naples, April 8. 

Our winter is nearly over, and with it will 
terminate our researches into many spots of an- 
tiquarian interest. The malaria fever is a ter- 
rible enemy to encounter,— nor would even the 
discovery of such a vase as that known here by 
the name of Darius compensate one for the 
aches and sufferings which that destructive 



malady inflicts. Now, then, is a good time to 
review what has been done during the season 
which is passing away ; and I do not know that 
I can do better than throw my scattered infor- 
mation into the form of an antiquarian tour, 
which we shall do well to complete quickly; be- 
fore the hot season comes in. 

A glance at Cumae will be necessary before 
we travel eastwards, — though I have scarcely a 
word to say for the City of the Sibyl. The 
Prince of Syracuse has terminated his excava- 
tions there for the present, having nearly ex- 
hausted the ground which was at his disposal. 
Much, however, remains to be done in land pos- 
sessed by private individuals, and -which His 
Royal Highness has been anxious to purchase, 
though unwilling to give the price demanded. 
I cannot forbear from expressing my regret, that 
what was acquired here two years ago, with so 
much trouble and expense, and awakened so 
much European interest, should have been sold 
— a portion to the Marquis Campana, the cele- 
brated collector at Rome, and the rest to M. 
Fould, brother of the French Minister of Fi- 
nance, it is supposed on account of the French 
Government. The beautiful fragments of the 
Temple of the Antonini, which ought never to 
have been removed from their original site, 
still remain behind the Palace of the Prince. 
So much for Cunue; and now for a turn in 
Apulia. I have recently spoken of Canosa (Ca- 
nusium), but since then other interesting de- 
tails have come to my knowledge, which I must 
not omit to mention. The tomb which has 
most recently been brought to light has much 
of an Oriental character, as the doors narrow 
towards the top. The color of the ground is of 
a dark red and blue. The chamber facing the 
entrance appears to have been devoted to the 
chief of the family, whilst the lateral ones were 
occupied by the women ; and there, on beds of 
bronze, decorated with ivory statuettes and 
other ornaments, were found female skeletons. 
All that beauty, all that wealth ever gave could 
not save them from the universal lot. The 
ground was covered over with gold thread, 
which Signor Bonucci supposes to be the re- 
mains of a golden carpet or cloth ; whilst round 
the walls were disposed more than forty vases, 
of various, though graceful and elegant shapes. 
To these I have already alluded; but not to 
some paterse of an enormous size, in which eggs 
and other eatables were found, as also the dregs 
of some liquids. In harmony with the idea 
that the deceased would resume the habits of 
this life in another world, the skeletons bear 
upon them the traces of the most magnificent 
dresses. The principal female, figure, for in- 
stance, was found with earrings representing 
two peacocks, not merely in shape but in every 
tint : the color of the plumage being given by 
smalt upon gold. Golden bracelets of a serpent 
form surrounded dry bones, round which once 
beat the pulses of passion. Her vest must evi- 
dently have been embroidered, for garlands of 
myrtle, both the leaf and the berry, were found 
in gold, and all are clearly pierced with the 
holes by which they were once attached to the 
dress. Round the head was a diadem of vari- 
ous flowers, the cups of which were formed of 
rubies, and jacynths, and emeralds of great 
beauty, and sometimes of smalt of different 
colors. The beautiful ring which I described in 
my last I have since examined : it was found 
on one of the fingers of this female. The circle 
is formed of two clubs of Hercules, the point 
where they meet beneath being surmounted by 
a ruby; whilst on the upper and opposite part 
of the ring is a box, where might have been the 
hair of a lover 6r Persian perfumes : the cover 
is formed of a large emerald. The work is of 
the most delicate filagree, displaying a great 
variety of beautiful forms : in short, all regard 
it with astonishment, and doubt whether mo- 
dern Art could produce anything so perfect. 
"And when," said I to Signor Bonucci, " might 



this tomb have been closed upon its inmates?" 
"Oh!" was the answer; "judging from the 
Art, it might have been about the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, or, at all events, two thousand 
years ago." — "What a field for the play of the 
imagination ! Two thousand years ago !" said 
I ; "so large a period, that it seems to belong 
not to time but to eternity ; and yet the Art of 
the painter, and the potter, and the sculptor, 
and the architect of that time, is brought before 
us as fresh as though it had been executed but 
yesterday; nay, more, the handiwork of the 
milliner and the upholsterer is shown to our 
wondering eyes; and, dressed in the habili- 
ments of the drawing-room, the inmates of the 
tombs seem ready to receive us." I must not, 
however, linger longer on this spot, otherwise 
my imagination, instead of sober reason, will 
ran off with me ; but I must first repeat the ex- 
pression of the universal hope that His Majesty 
will resume the excavations shortly after Eas- 
ter. " hide Ruios fessi pervenvmus" says 
Horace, in his description of his journey to 
Brundusium; with him we have pursued our " 
road from Canusium, and my readers will not 
object to travel in such good company. The 
modern Ruvo, for so now is called the ancient 
Rubi, has at various times been the scene of 
excavations, and some of the largest and most 
beautiful vases in the Museo-Borbonico were 
found there. His Majesty has recently granted 
permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Syracuse to 
excavate, — and, from all I hear, the works will 
be resumed there at no distant time. Perhaps, 
one of the best private collections of antiquities 
in Southern Italy has been formed at Ruvo, by 
Signor President* Salvadore Fenice. It is par- 
ticularly rich in Greek vases, in searabaei, coins, 
and glass. I may mention that Signor Fenice 
was one of the first to suggest a remedy for the 
grape malady in Apulia, where, in fact, the 
vintage last year was most successful. He as- 
serts, also, that in the breath of cholera patients ' 
he discovered insects infinitesimally small, and 
believes that by means of these the disease was 
diffused. This, however, by the way. Leav- 
ing Apulia and coming nearer the capital, a 
new site of interest has been made known to us 
recently in Albanella, a small town of 1,800 in- 
habitants, in the Bishopric of Capaccio, from 
which it is distant about six miles, and is con- 
sequently not far from Psestum. About four or 
five acres of ground, I am informed by one well 
able to give me intelligence, are covered with, 
or more properly cover, these tombs ; arid there 
cannot be fewer, says the same authority, than 
eighty tombs. Those which have been recently 
disinterred have been so by accident, whilst the 
proprietor, a Signor Albonio, was planting 
vines. Two of the tombs have no 'marked in- 
terest, except that on the walls of one of them 
is represented a combat of boxers, whilst oppo- 
site is a chariot, That one, however, which is 
the most interesting is small, and has no en- 
trance gateway ; on the long wall of the inte- 
rior is painted a mortuary bed, whereon reposes 
a young and beautiful girl t with her eyes closed. 
Behind her is a woman extending her arm over 
her stomach, whilst by her side is another wo- 
man in the act of dancing. Near the bed is a 
Faun, who plays the double pipe. Behind the 
bed is a woman, evidently in sorrow, with her 
hands crossed on her bosom, — and another, 
seated on a chair with a back to it, holds a 
crown in her hands. Opposite this wall are 
painted two combats — one of gladiators, and 
another of boxers. On the short side of the 
funeral chamber, is a figure on horseback ; and 
on the other side a cock, the emblem of vigi- 
lance. Cushions worked in arabesque are 
painted above, and everything is executed in 
the style of the earliest Greek. In the interior 
of this tomb was found — wonder of wonders — 
a warrior, with the hair on his skull preserved, 
and with his body covered with his cuiras3 of 
bronze. This excavation took place twelve feet 



